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) is of Race Relations Number 


Race Segregation in Churches 


At the meeting of the Executive Committee of the 
Federal Council of Churches held in Chicago, December 
4.6, the Council’s Commission on Race Relations reported 
the results of a preliminary inquiry on membership, com- 
munion and attendance of Negroes and other non-white 
groups in churches composed mainly of white communi- 
cants. The report disclosed some new phases of race rela- 
tions in church fellowship between white and colored 
groups, especially Negroes, further study of which was 
recommended. 


Factual data and opinions were received from 36 local 
church leaders of 10 denominations in 16 localities of 12 
tates in response to a questionnaire, and opinions from 
2 Federal Council Associates, residing in 33 states and 
the District of Columbia. Brief special reports were re- 
ceived from local investigations in three Northern cities. 
Answers to some of the more important questions are 
given below. 


Question 1. “Has any general agency of your church 
made any ‘official statement on membership of Negroes or 
other non-white racial groups?” Out of a total of 36 
B leaders in 10 denominations, 19 said that their denomina- 
tions had made no official statement; 2 said they did not 
know ; 2 said not to their knowledge; 1 said that practice 
made such statement unnecessary ; and 12 gave no reply. 


Question 2. “Do you know at first hand of any case of 
aNegro, Japanese or member of any other non-white race 
applying to a local church for membership, communion, or 
attendance? If so, please state briefly what was said to 
the applicant, what action was taken and what was the 
final result.” Twelve leaders said they knew at first hand 
of no cases of the kind; 1 gave his experience as pastor in 
Honolulu where Hawaiians, Japanese and Chinese are re- 
ttived without discrimination ; 2 made no reply; 15 gave 
definite instances of the regular membership of Negroes, 
Filipinos, or Japanese, the majority being Negroes. Three 
gave instances of occasional attendance at church or appli- 
tation for attendance at Sunday school by Negroes. One 
Minister gave the following account of a Negro’s applica- 
tion for membership : “I told the Negro he would be per- 
- 1,000 ¢ lectly welcome if he wanted to unite with us, but it was 

iohsey belief that he would be happier in one of the many 
i and tig cso churches in our vicinity. He decided that was true. 
My impression was that he thought this was a Negro 
rch when he first came to see me.” 
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Prepared by the Commission on the Church and Race Relations 


Question 3. “What has been the experience in your local 
church, or in any local church with which you are familiar, 
of a non-white member in official positions?” Ten leaders 
gave replies indicating that they had no knowledge of any 
such instances; 3 said there were none in their churches; 
1 spoke about the general experience in the district or- 
ganization in Washington and Chicago; 1 referred to the 
situation in a Negro institution, and 1 spoke of his expe- 
rience in Hawaii. Six gave instances of Negroes in official 
positions in churches with white membership and one of 
a Persian elected as an officer. One reported seeing 
Negroes as executives and officials in their own churches 
but only as porters and janitors in white churches. Two 
gave instances where Negroes were members of the 
church but had never held any office, though “capable to 
do so.” Seven gave no reply to this question. 


Last summer one of the city church federations sent 
inquiries on this subject to some of the churches in its 
area and found that of the 37 churches answering the 
questionnaire 18 had no Negro members and 9 had only 
a few. The churches with Negro members reported that 
all were treated alike and, in general, were apparently 
getting along well together. There were no replies from 
the churches where the question involved greater difficulty. 
Some reports came from church leaders in the South, all 
of whom indicated that a few older Negroes still remain 
in church membership, but where this is true the color 
line is drawn, colored people being served separately at 
communion and segregated in other ways. 


The general impression gained from the data is that in 
both the North and the South the trend is toward separate 
local congregations for white and Negro members, sustain- 
ing friendly relations either through the exchange of fra- 
ternal delegates between general bodies or through joint 
representation in district and national organizations. 


The opinions from the Federal Council Associates shed 
rather interesting light on attitudes toward race relations 
in the churches. Five regarded the question as a part of 
the general social problem of race relations; 56 favored 
interracial membership and suggested methods to promote 
it and foster other brotherly race relations; 11 thought 
interracial membership in churches necessary for the 
progress of Christianity ; 3 said segregation is harmful or 
disgraceful to the churches; 2 said such contacts are 
necessary for the betterment of race relations; 4+ thought 
interracial membership desirable but hardly possible; 10 
believed that interracial church membership involves ques- 
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tions of intermarriage and interracial social mingling and 
should hinge on whether these social practices could be 
allowed. Generally, this group disapproved the practice. 
Nine thought the color line in church membership neces- 
sary or inevitable. Replies from 21 associates were of a 
general and miscellaneous nature. 

In summarizing impressions from the data, Dr. George 
E. Haynes, secretary of the Commission, pointed out that 
three types of relationship in church groups are indicated : 
First, there are frequent cases where a few Negroes, 
Chinese, Japanese, or other non-white persons are ad- 
mitted to membership in churches predominantly white, 
and there seems to be a tendency toward receiving them 
into fellowship in communities where such applications are 
few; secondly, the general trend in denominations with 
mixed membership seems to be toward separate congrega- 
tions maintaining friendly relations through ministers and 
elected representatives to district and national bodies; 
thirdly, more than 90 per cent of the Negro church mem- 
bers in the United States—as shown by the 1926 Religious 
Census—are found in denominations distinctly Negro. The 
four principal Negro denominations have been organized 
on a national scale and maintain fraternal relations with 
white bodies. 

The report indicated that during the last fifty years a 
separation in church membership along racial lines has de- 
veloped which has resulted in independence and a feeling 
of equality among the non-white groups. There now seems 
to be a new trend toward the re-establishment of a fellow- 
ship on a new basis of brotherly equality. 

The Executive Committee adopted the following recom- 
mendation from the Commission: “That the Research De- 
partment of the Federal Council be authorized to make, 
with the cooperation of the Commission on the Church 
and Race Relations, an impartial and objective study of 
membership in different racial groups in local churches, 
in denominational and interdenominational bodies, and the 
services of the churches to these groups.” 


Famine and Disaster in China and 
Porto Rico 


The Survey for November 15 presents an authoritative 
digest, by Ernest P. Bicknell, of the Red Cross report 
on China famine relief and a statement by Professor John 
Stewart Burgess of Yenching University presenting the 
viewpoint of the China relief agencies. The former points 
out that the Chinese standard of living is so low that any 
serious disturbance of the usual routine of life and labor 
puts large numbers of people “below the dead-line of 
starvation.” The famine of 1928-1929 resulted from a 
combination of natural and artificial causes, “with arti- 
ficial causes largely predominating.” The regions affected 
by drought in 1928 and 1929 had been “plundered by 
armies, by bandits and by confiscatory taxation” until the 
grain reserves accumulated against possible drought had 
been exhausted. Food supplies could not be taken from 
other parts of China because of the isolation of some 
sections of the famine region and because of the crippled 
condition of the railroads. Depredations by soldiers and 
bandits continued as long as the famine regions could 
satisfy their demands. The railroads are subject to the 
demands of the war lords. ss 

Estimates of the numbers affected in 1928-29 run as 
high as 65,000,000, which is the figure given by the Famine 
Relief Commission of the Chinese National Government. 
In China, famine relief is “chiefly a matter of the pur- 
chase and transportation of grain.” Therefore, the Red 


Cross considers that “a combination of famine prevey 
tion measures with relief work . . . is of doubtful wisdom 
because it diverts money from immediate relief, denig 
relief to a large proportion of sufferers, while long tin 
projects still demand relief funds after the famine hy 
disappeared. The 1928-1929 famine is apparently neatly 
over in so far as climatic considerations are concerned, 

Relief work has been carried on by the national goven. 
ment, certain provincial governments, the China Fore 
Famine Relief Committee of Shanghai, the China Inte. 
national Famine Relief Commission of Peiping and th 
Salvation Army. There is no coordination or cooperation 
among these agencies, with the result that much potentid 
effectiveness is lost. Finally, Mr. Bicknell concludes, “on 
of the serious needs of China today is the development of 
a consciousness on the part of the Chinese people respeg. 
ing the fundamental causes of famine in their country 
They would give more thought to these underlying causes 
if they were obliged to assume responsibility for the re 
sulting relief needs, and any large acceptance of that r 
sponsibility by foreign agencies cannot but retard th 
growth of this public opinion without which little ra 
progress can be expected.” 

Professor Burgess says that the Red Cross report pre 
sents a “one-sided emphasis” since it shows the “wide 
spread disorganization” but suggests “no conception of 
constructive movements and no appreciation of the vat 
social transformation now taking place among one-fourth 
of the human race.” He agrees that rains have brought 
relief in certain areas but in others there can be none until 
spring crops mature. As to the argument that the famin 
is largely caused by civil war Professor Burgess comment 
that “there was no hesitation in affording relief in th 
wake of the World War.” 

In any case the distinction between natural and mat 
made causes is “highly artificial” in China. “A custom 
hardened, medieval-minded people . . . is in the proces 
of modernization. . . . China is in the throes of historicd 
forces. . . . It is clearly impossible that these tremendow 
changes could have been made quickly or easily. They 
require the creation of new national institutions and th 
re-orientation of four hundred million people.” 

The problem, then, is whether they can be’ effectively 
helped in a disaster of this type. Professor Burgess it 
sists that the work already done in China has resulted 
the adoption of new methods by native institutions atl 
greatly increased Chinese interest in philanthropic work 
Reliable estimates indicate that the Chinese governmet! 
has already given $30,000,000 for relief. Much has # 
ready been done both in direct relief and in enterprist 
to prevent future famines. 

Professor Burgess concludes, “If the American Re 
Cross . . . was expecting completely and adequately 
solve the China famine problem by a concerted emergent) 
drive, under American supervision, such a plan W 
doomed to failure. There is, however, no question that 
an emergency calling for the relief of millions of starvif 
people does exist, and that effective measures of tél 
under joint Chinese and American control can both sit 
the lives of millions and be instrumental in preventilt 
future famines. What is, perhaps, more important 1s 
such relief, expended with the full cooperation of 
Chinese people, may afford a demonstration to Chine 
organizations struggling to meet their own huge 8 
problems, and may be the means of enlisting wider 
terest in China in constructive social welfare.... | 

“A generation or two generations from now n0 duh 
the Chinese government and reorganized Chinese P 
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ropic agencies can handle their own difficulties. At pres- 
ut, due to the stupendous problems of the national trans- 
formation, as well as to natural causes, the demand for 
relief is so great that the Nationalist government and the 
Chinese people cannot handle their own problems.” ; 
Not only in China, however, are there famine condi- 
tions today. Porto Rico is suffering seriously as a result 
of the hurricane of 1928. Conditions there are vividly 
described by Governor Theodore Roosevelt of Porto Rico 
inthe New York Herald Tribune for December 8. The 
population of Porto Rico depends mainly on agriculture. 
Average earnings for a workman are only $150 a year. 
Conditions, however, were improving until the hurricane 
ayear ago which destroyed $80,000,000 worth of property, 
destroyed fruit trees and coffee plantations and did much 
Bother serious damage. The entire island was affected by 
the hurricane. Unemployment is a serious problem every- 
‘where. The situation cannot be relieved by public works, 
for the government has no money. People from the farms 
who come into the towns in the hope of finding employ- 
ment and food make the situation there even worse than 
it already was. Housing facilities are “woefully inade- 
quate.” Disease is increasing, both because of the over- 
crowding and because the Health Department lacks funds 
tocope with conditions. In one school near the poorer dis- 
tricts of San Juan, the capital, it is estimated that 67 per 
cent of the children are under-nourished. The Porto Rico 
Red Cross estimate for the entire island is 60 per cent, 
a large number of whom are “literally starving.” “Of 
course,” Mr. Roosevelt says, “the result is obvious; in 
their weak and depleted condition they go down before 
attacks of any serious disease.” Health conditions are very 
bad: 95 per cent of the children from one of the poorer 
sections of San Juan gave positive reaction to a tubercu- 
losis test, 80 per cent suffered from chronic intestinal 
oubles. The Porto Rican infant mortality rate is ap- 
roximately two and a half times that of the United 
States. “Tuberculosis is one of our worst menaces, and 
under the present condition of affairs is fastening on the 
children, who have no strength to resist it. 
“In one poor quarter there was a municipal hospital 
which consisted of a couple of ramshackle board huts. 


ively ‘n them were men and women in the last stages of tuber- 


i Culosis. Sanitation and means for preventing contagion 
were almost entirely lacking. In addition to the patients, 
there was an eight-months old baby. Around the hospital 
were crowded families in the little board huts, the children 
unquestionably being infected by the disease.” The death 

.B tate from tuberculosis has “more than doubled” in the 
iss [ast fifteen years and is now more than four times that 
of the United States. “The pressing need now is for 
food. If we can get it we can distribute it through our 
schools. At least by that method we can reach the vast 
yp “jority of our children.” 

The Golden Rule Foundation, 1 Madison Avenue, New 
York City, is asking for funds for relief in both China 
and Porto Rico, 


An African Savage Looks at America 


In a series of articles in Scribner’s Magazine running 
from March to October, 1929, Bata Kindai LoBagola, an 
tian from the Ondo Bush in western Africa, under 
the caption “An African Savage’s Own Story,” describes 
experiences when brought suddenly into the midst of 
lodern civilization. In an introduction to the final article 
Frederick Houk Law, editor and adviser to the writer, 
ks: “How would you act if suddenly transported from 
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ordinary life to the tribal life of savages in unvisited 
jungles? How successfully would you adapt yourself to 
tribal customs and native laws? ... Here is the opposite, 
a story of an African savage suddenly cast into the whirl- 
pool of civilization, untrained in ordinary ways of making 
a living, alternately befriended and cheated and finally 
drawn into the vortex of the World War.” 

The earlier articles tell of the boyhood wanderings of 
the writer, his kidnapping and removal to Scotland, where 
he lived for four years, his return to his native land and 
his unsuccessful attempt to readjust himself to the wild 
life and barbaric customs of his people. A return to civili- 
zation did not improve matters for he found himself 
equally out of place there. He says, “I was alone, as I 
have always been, with no real friend, and held under 
suspicion by all who knew me.” In the midst of his per- 
plexity he heard of America for the first time, a “new 
country” where “most of the people were outlaws,” and 
“everyone walked around with guns and with revolvers 
on their hips.” Inquiring why people should go to any 
place so wild, he was told they went “to civilize the people 


there.” 


On arrival here in 1909 he had the experience all too 
frequent among immigrants, of falling into the hands of 
an exploiter. “My money soon went,” he states. “When I 
wanted to buy anything, my landlord did the buying for 
me, ‘to protect me from being robbed’ as he put it... . 
Whenever I bought a suit of clothes, through him, he 
bought one also, with my money, which he held ‘for safe 
keeping.’ Soon I had no money, and I did not know how 
to work.” 

The vaudeville stage solved LoBagola’s financial diffi- 
culties for a time. “I was quite a success,” he writes. “All 
the money I earned, about thirty-five dollars a week, I 
gave to my keeper, who was supposed to put it away for 
me. He surely did put it away. He allowed me to keep 
three dollars a week, but I was contented.” 

In 1912 LoBagola went to New York. He says, “Truly 
I was flabbergasted. . . . I got as far as the neighborhood 
of Fortieth Street, and then I stopped. I secured a lodg- 
ing in the boarding-house of a black man in that locality. 
My room was like a clothes closet. I sat down on the cot 
bed, and cried like a baby. 

“At last I made myself known to a college professor, 
who became interested in me. Through his kindness I 
managed to earn enough to keep from starving altogether. 
I gave him much information about my country and its 
customs.” 

Then followed another whirl at vaudeville, a term in 
prison for offenses against which he had never been 
warned, a period of service in the World War, and a stay 
in Palestine, where he had seen war service, but nothing 
satisfied his restless spirit. Drawn irresistibly back to his 
native land, he says, “I honestly hoped that I should die 
before I could ever leave there again. Now I met oppo- 
sition among my own people. I could talk excellent English 
and I had the appearance of a well-educated man... . I 
knew white people too well, and that was against me in 
Africa. Where should I go for peace and comfort? I had 
no training in any special field of labor.” Life was still a 
problem, and he decided to return to America. 


RACE ATTITUDES IN CHILDREN. By Bruno Las- 
KER. New York, Henry Holt and Company, 1929. $4.00. 
A good illustration of the problems tackled in Race 

Attitudes in Children is this fragment from page 140: 

“Black race—think thay own the country; red race—thay 
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kill ; Chinese—thay kill; Japanese—thay steal ; Irish—thay 
swair and lie; Germans—croks; Chinese—to crafty; 
Serians—not clean people; Germans—war makers; Tur- 
keys—torturers. I don’t like Chinese because they stab 
you with knives. I don’t like Italians’ because they robb.” 
These opinions, we are told, summarize (in their own 
spelling) the attitudes of a number of small boys “from 
the choir school of a church known throughout the coun- 
try as a center of liberal Christianity in a cosmopolitan 
city.” 

Several hundred parents, teachers, and church and social 
workers have suppiied evidence toward the answering of 
four main questions: (1) What race attitudes do children 
have? (2) How are race attitudes acquired? (3) How 
are race attitudes taught? (4) How may race attitudes be 
modified ? 

The total picture in these four hundred pages is pretty 
depressing for those who expect to solve the problem by 
leaving it to the younger generation. If the study shows 
anything it is that better attitudes will not come of them- 
selves. The contributors are overwhelmingly against the 
idea that these attitudes grow out of “race instinct.” The 
major conclusion is, after all, a restatement of the old 
proverb about “Little pitchers with big ears’”—not to 
speak of eyes. 

This recognition that children’s attitudes are molded by 
the things they see and hear affords the most practical 
educational clues. Every parent, teacher and minister will 
be interested in Part 1V, which deals with what the home, 
school, and church can do—and what, together, they 
should be working for. The author finds churches and 
Sunday schools often sharing the snobbish attitude toward 
other racial groups which characterizes the rest of the 
community, but he points out also that the church or the 
Sunday school is in many cases the first agency to stimu- 
late unselfish attitudes toward unlike peoples. Every one 
interested in a program of progressive religious education 
will find this book readable in itself and an extremely 
valuable guide through the maze of literature dealing with 
the subject—S. M. K. 


THE HOUSING OF NEGROES IN WASHINGTON, 
D. C. A Study in Human Ecology. An investigation 
made under the auspices of the Interracial Committee 
of the Washington Federation of Churches. By Wit- 
LIAM Henry Jones. Washington, D. C., Howard Uni- 
versity Press, 1929. $2.15. 


This study was made with the idea that “the Capital 
should set a standard in such matters for the whole na- 
tion.” Conditions in Negro housing have improved in 
Washington in recent years but not so rapidly as in New 
York and some other cities. This is partly because the 
nation’s capital continues the “alley system,” which began 
as a philanthropic effort to provide inexpensive housing 
for Negroes who crowded into the city after the Civil 
War. The wide, deep building lots with alleys originally 
designed for traffic purposes and other services by L’En- 
fant, who laid out the city, made alley dwelling possible. 
While some white residents remain, the alleys are now 
inhabited chiefly by Negroes. 

A house-to-house canvass covered practically every 
street and alley where Negroes dwelk In all, 6,841 homes 
were visited. The final conclusions are mostly based upon 
a study of from 3,500 to 5,500 schedules drawn from all 
the various districts of the city. The author also made 
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observations and had consultation with officials of privag 
and public agencies dealing with housing. ! 


“Most of the alley houses,” said the report, “are own 
by well-to-do white people, many of whom no longer jig 
in Washington.” Sickness is more prevalent in the alley 
than in adjoining streets. The same is true of death rag 
in 40 out of 45 districts of the city. Attempts have bey 
made since 1872 to remedy conditions in the alleys, “ty 
poorest and less resourceful sections of Washington whid 
foster a large percentage of its crime, poverty, disease, in 
morality, and a high rate of infant mortality. They om 
stitute environments which are isolated from the rest 
the city life—out of sight, out of public mind and rb 
tively free from police supervision.” 

The section on alley conditions, however, is only one pat 
of this valuable study, which covers housing condition 
among the whole Negro population of Washington, wher 
in contrast to most American cities, it is located in “sca: 
tered communities throughout practically the entire city’ 
Frequently the breaking of the boundaries of the estab 
lished Negro districts has caused friction “and in som 
instances almost panics and riots.” The characteristi 
method of preventing Negroes from moving into whitt 
neighborhoods has been a covenant, “a written agreemett 
signed by a small or large number of property owners nt 
to sell or lease for a certain period of time their land fir 
any purpose to persons of Negro blood unless with the 
unanimous consent of the signers.” However, Negros 
and white people were found living side by side in sew 
rate houses on the same street and in some cases occu} 
ing duplex or two-family houses. 


The dwellings of Negroes are listed in classes from 4 
to D, the largest number appearing in Class C, the typicl 
Negro home, usually a two-story, six-room house, wel 
appointed and modernly furnished. A large majority d 
houses classed A, B and C, are Negro owned. Frequent 
blocks known as “owners’ blocks” or “renters’ blocks 
were discovered. Out of a total of 5,409 houses occupid 
by Negroes, 61.8 per cent were row houses, 23 per cttl 
were semi-detached, 4.5 per cent detached, and 9,7 pe 
cent unknown. Seventy-one per cent of these houses wet 
brick structures, 17 per cent frame and the remainée 
concrete, stucco or stone; 94 reports do not give tl 
material. 


In summarizing, the report states that “the death bl 
to the alley system is yet to be struck.” The report recott 
mends that Congress enact legislation to improve the alt 
conditions and that a housing bureau be created in tl 
Health Department ; it recommends that a standing col 
mittee on Negro housing be created, sponsored by tt 
Interracial Committee; that the real estate board and 
white real estate dealers grant Negroes “the same J\§ 
consideration as they grant white people.” Propet 
owners are urged to keep properties rented to Negroes 
good repair; white builders of houses for Negroes a 
requested to use a superior grade of material for work 
manship ; the white public is asked to discourage violest 
and lawless practices in dealing with Negro invasions itt 
their communities, and the Negro public is urged “to ¢ 
courage Negroes through their civic, social and religio® 
agencies to secure modern, sanitary homes and emphas# 
the value of home ownership.” Social agencies are 
to keep records for various sections of the city in order! 
aid in the improvement of conditions. 


Maps showing the distribution of the Negro populatif 
in Washington are included in an appendix.—G. E. 
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